Chapter XXII 


The Upper County of New Norfolk 
or Nansemond County 


1634-1957 
By Floyd McKnight 


James River, is the county of Nansemond, originally called the Upper 
County of New Norfolk or Upper Norfolk County, 35 miles long and 
19 miles wide, bisected from northeast to southwest in its northeast portion by 
the Nansemond River, which flows into the James. This river, which gave 
its name to the area it drains has its origin partially in the creeks fed by that 
natural mystery and wonderland of southeastern Virginia, the Great Dismal 
Swamp, treated separately in Chapter XXIV of this history. Nansemond 
County extends in north latitude from 36° 33’ 3” to 36° 55’ 28”, and in 
west longitude from 76° 24’ 23” to 76° 55’ 45”. 

The river's name is of Indian origin. Its early spellings were various and 
phonetically based—Nansimum, Nandsamund and others. The meaning of 
the name is said to be “‘fishing point or angle,” its application being in this 
instance to the angle or point formed by the junction of the western and 
southern branches of the Nansemond River. 

The Nansemond tribe of Indians were numerous and powerful, as Captain 
John Smith found to his inconvenience upon his entrance to the region in 
1608. These Indians belonged to the strong Powhatan Confederacy, ranging 
over a wide Virginia area and possibly part of Maryland.* The great Chief 
Powhatan had, by his personal qualities and dominance, increased it from only 
seven tribes, in addition to the one bearing his name, to thirty. Many of the 
place names of this region of the State perpetuate today the names of these 
tribes. There is record that the Spaniards** first met these tribes in 1570 
when seeking to establish a mission in the Chesapeake Bay area, but the tribal 
role in the English establishment of the colony at Jamestown, with which they 
were intimately connected, remains outstanding in their background. Peace 
and war alternated in the early relations between these tribes and the English; 
and this was the case with the Nansemonds, as with the other tribes of the 
confederacy. Eventually they were weakened and destroyed in the course of 
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historic destiny, and the history of the Powhatan tribes practically ceased at 
the treaty of Albany in 1684. 

The Nansemonds, with whom we are principally concerned in this chapter, 
had their dwellings on the banks of the Nansemond and its tributaries. Their 
largest settlement was at what later came to be known as Reid’s Ferry on 
the Western Branch. Their chief lived in the region of Dumpling Island, 
probably the “Sharpe's Isle” of Smith’s Map, near which Captain Smith and 
twelve companions were attacked while proceeding up the river in the summer 
of 1608. Throughout the county today are found relics of the ancient life of 
the red man—his weapons of stone and his tools. The quantities of oyster 
shells found in the soil along the banks of creeks and streams throughout 
Nansemond County today may have been left after the tribesmen’s large-scale 
oyster roasts. The edges of Lake Drummond, which remains today a region 
of beauty and mystery, abound with these shell remnants, as do the hills of 
sand skirting the Great Dismal Swamp. 

Dumpling Island, near which John Smith was attacked, was a place 
which the Nansemonds used to store their maize. The tribe had about 1,000 
acres of cleared land nearby, on which they raised maize, melons and beans. 
Two or three hundred warriors defended the tribe against outside inter- 
ference. And it was canoes filled with these fighting men that Captain Smith 
suddenly found himself facing on that eventful day when he and his com- 
panions were sailing up the Nansemond. Surrounded by the warriors, the 
white men naturally took recourse to their weapons, and at the sound of the 
first shots the Indians jumped overboard and swam quickly ashore. Smith took 
possession of their canoes and was about to destroy them when the Indians 
made signs of surrender from the banks of the river.* For the moment, the 
Nansemonds were willing to buy peace at the cost of ‘400 baskets of full 
corne,” which the white men sorely needed to relieve the hungry colonists 
at Jamestown. 

Thenceforth there were times of friendly relations and times of trouble 
between the white people and the defenders of an older American civilization. 
On occasion the red men launched further attacks or sought to draw the 
English into dangerous traps, but in more tranquil periods relations of com- 
merce and sometimes of friendship developed between the Indians and the 
newcomers. As the situation actually evolved, the white people purchased 
the needed corn with beads and other possessions precious to the Indians in 
times of peace, and when the going was tougher they obtained the corn as 
penalty for what they could not otherwise interpret than as bad behavior 
on the part of the tribesmen—marauding attacks and plotting to dislodge the 
foothold, becoming ever firmer and firmer, of the English colonists. It is 
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told that in one field, some years ago, near a large Indian spring, quantities 
of glass beads were found half buried—perhaps, some speculated, beads once 
used by the white men to purchase corn and provisions. A large beech tree 
stood over the spring until it, too, suffered the ravages of time. But tradition 
tells how this beech tree bore on its bark an undeciphered inscription. The 
meaning of the inscription was solved when, a few decades ago, an Indian 
family passed through the region and camped there for several days during 
which time one of their children was being treated in a Nansemond County 
hospital. When a white man showed the beech tree inscription to the de- 
scendants of ancient America, they at once read it in the Indian language as 
meaning ‘Nansemond.” Of course, it is to be doubted whether an inscription 
on a tree would last 300 years; but who is to say that some more recent 
Indian did not carve the inscription? 

After John Smith's encounter of the summer of 1608, the English colonists 
passed through a hard winter. In 1609 there was desperation at Jamestown. 
Starvation threatened. At that time Captain Smith recalled his experience up 
the Nansemond River, with its oyster shell banks and isles of plenty. Ac- 
cordingly he ordered Captain John Martin to proceed there and found a 
settlement, the first away from Jamestown. Martin seized the Indian chief, 
captured the town called Nansemond and took the corn on Dumpling Island.* 
However, he was unexpectedly attacked by the Indians, who rescued their 
chief and carried off the 1,000 bushels of corn which were so near to being 
the white man’s prize. Martin then fled to Jamestown, followed by his men, 
and Smith’s plan for a settlement up the Nansemond was abandoned. 

But the English colonizers did not forget the lure of Dumpling Island 
nor the possibilities which the junction of the Western Branch with the 
Nansemond’s main stream suggested to their imaginations. It was but a matter 
of time before supremacy was to be recognized. Still, in those beginning years 
of the seventeenth century, there were not alone the Nansemond Indians to 
reckon with, but beyond them the Warrosquyoakes and the Chesapeakes, both 
friendly with them; also the Nottoways, a word said to mean ‘‘snake” or 
“enemy,” an Iroquois tribe, as well as the Meherrins and their offshoot tribe, 
the Tararas, and farther south the Chawanooks, whose name implied their 
southerly location on Chowan River. 

The woods were veined with trails leading from one tribal settlement to 
another, these routes running on high ground near the rivers, which they 
crossed when necessary at the head of tidewater. The roads of the white 
settlers later followed these old trails, supplemented by ferry service which 
considerably shortened the total trips that had to be taken. As early as 1612 
there is record that Sir Thomas Dale, with 100 men, explored the Nansemond 
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River to its sources, and slowly the English began to brave the dangers of 
settlement.* In peacetime such processes take place slowly and often un- 
noticed, but when trouble comes the record is made and remembered and 
passed on at least as tradition. In this instance the trouble came in 1622. 

In that year occurred the “Great Massacre,” as it came to be known. 
Edward Waters and his wife were captured by the Nansemond Indians and 
taken to the river’s mouth, where escape seemed unlikely. But one day the 
Indians relaxed their guard upon seeing an empty English boat which had 
become loosened from its moorings and drifted ashore, a veritable gift of the 
winds and waves to Lieutenant and Mrs. Waters, who while the Indians 
were occupied with the English boat escaped in a canoe and paddled to 
Kecoughtan. 

Some inhabitants were killed in that Indian massacre, but later in the 
same year the English had their turn at armed success when Sir George 
Yeardley took 300 men into the Nansemond country and devastated much of 
the area. At that time the Indians lost houses and crops by fire. That war 
was official, and the expedition was launched through plans initiated in the 
Governor’s Council. The Nansemonds, driven to seek shelter among their 
neighbor tribes because their own provisions were destroyed, were eventually 
forced to ask for a truce. Their numbers decreased after they went to live 
among the Nottoways and the Meherrins. Some refugee Indians retreated 
into the Dismal Swamp, from which they finally emerged to form a settle- 
ment at Bower's Hill, to the north of the swamp, in Norfolk County, adopting 
the language and customs of the English. Here their descendants still live 
in peace and plenty. But otherwise, throughout the region, most traces of 
Indian life and even of Indian blood are no longer evident. Much of the 
Indians’ power was broken after they had staged another massacre in 1644 
and so aroused the anger of the English that the 1644-1645 session of the 
Assembly ordered the inhabitants south of the James River to march upon the 
Indians. War was declared in 1646 upon the Nansemonds and nearby tribes, 
and the natives were at that time thoroughly subdued. 

The success of the English was so apparent that, by October, 1646, the 
Assembly formally repealed acts forbidding trade with the Indians and for 
cutting down their corn and otherwise carrying on war against them. After- 
ward the Nansemond tribe dwindled until by 1669 it numbered only 45 fight- 
ing men. In 1744, no longer able to subsist by hunting, their chief means of 
support, they were completely joined with the Nottoways, who had also 
dwindled and lost their lands. Recognizing that many of the Indians were then 
destitute, the Assembly in that year gave special permission for them to sell 
300 acres of land in Nansemond County. It had been represented to the 
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Assembly, the statute read, “that the Indians of the two nations are very prone 
to drink spirits and other strong liquors, to a very great excess, thereby giving 
ill-disposed and dishonest people opportunities to make very great advantage 
of them, by first getting them in debt and then taking their skins, money, 
clothes and ammunition, by which they defeat the just trader from getting 
paid for furnishing them with the necessaries of life.” After that revelatory 
introduction, the act of the Assembly went on to provide for the sale of 
Indian lands as a means of giving the Indians the wherewithal for trade. At 
the same time the sale of liquor to them was prohibited, except upon payment 
of immediate cash. In 1791 trustees were named to sell the tribe’s last re- 
maining lands so that the proceeds might further be used for their support. 
The law again indicated the social aspects of the Indian problem at that 
time. The Indians had, it said, “become so reduced in their number as not to 
exceed five persons, who through old age and bodily infirmities are rendered 
unable to support themselves.” 

But long before the final subjugation of the Indians, the colonists faced 
countless other problems. In 1635 they were clinging to the watercourses in 
establishing their scant settlements. It was in that year that Governor West 
granted to Richard Bennett 2,000 acres on the Nansemond River for having 
imported forty persons. 

Further land patents in the years between 1635 and 1640 were so numer- 
ous as to indicate a notable influx of population. Plantations were established. 
James Knott received a 1,200-acre patent during that period, and two years 
afterward an additional 1,500 acres. The name of Knott’s Neck memorializes 
this grant. Other land grants went to Robert Newman, at Newman’s Point, 
which later became Gaskins’ Wharf; Thomas Tilley and a Mr. Walton, who 
are on record as having left land to help the poor. In 1637 alone, there were 
gtants in Upper Norfolk County to the following: Edward Major, 450 acres 
on the Nansemond River, adjoining D. Gookin; Francis Hough, 800 acres 
on the first creek out of the Nansemond River on the south side, 100 acres 
on the Nansemond River itself, and a further 200 acres between Richard 
Bennett’s land and his own previous grant; John Wilkins, 1,300 acres on the 
east side of the Nansemond River, along the second creek on the south side 
of the First Branch; Thomas Addison, 150 acres north of Daniel Gookin’s 
property; Thomas Hampton, 700 acres on the Nansemond River and a 
subsequent 300 acres also on the river; William Parry, 350 acres on “the 
narrow” of the East Branch of the Nansemond River; John Burnett, of 
Edinburgh merchant, 150 acres adjoining John Gookin’s land; and Mary 
Rogers, widow of Edward Rogers, 300 acres situated north on Crosse Creek, 
“provided nevertheless yt whereas the said Mary Rogers is now with child 
by the said Edward Rogers that if the child bee borne with life that then the 
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inheritance of the said land to belong to the said child,” and a further 200 
acres nearby.* 

Bennett’s patent, dated August 19, 1637, included mention of his bringing 
with him “Austin a Negroe,” the first member of that race officially recorded 
as entering the district. Major Richard Bennett was a man of powerful per- 
sonality and achievement, and his name became closely linked with Virginia's 
early history. Bennett's Pasture and Bennett’s Creek bear his name. He became 
Governor of Virginia, and left considerable land in his parish for the benefit 
of the poor, as is evidenced by his will, probated April 12, 1675. At an early 
period he was Collector General for this district. 

In 1634 Virginia was divided into eight shires after the English pattern. 
Nansemond was then a part of Elizabeth City Shire, which included the tip 
of the peninsula north of the James River and all of what is now Princess 
Anne, Norfolk and Nansemond counties south of the James. In 1636 the area 
south of the James was separated to form the county of New Norfolk, as 
discussed in Chapter IX, which in 1637 was divided into Upper and Lower 
Norfolk counties. In March, 1645/6, the name of Upper Norfolk was changed 
to Nansemond.* 

Upper Norfolk County’s first recorded representatives in the House of 
Burgesses were Randall Crew, John Gookin** and Tristram Norsworthy in 
January, 1639/40. Major Richard Bennett’s influence at that period of growth 
and development was tremendous. In 1639 he was on the Governor's Council. 
He was a Roundhead, and gathered about him people of the same political 
and religious persuasion. In 1641 he sent his brother to New England in 
search of Puritan ministers for Virginia, whose custom of cropping their hair 
very closely led the Royalists, or Cavaliers, to give them derisively the name 
of “Roundheads.” Throughout that period the effects of the civil war in 
England carried over persistently into the colonies. Accordingly, Bennett and 
his ‘‘Roundheads” were Parliamentarians as opposed to Cavaliers, and Puritans 
as opposed to the Established Church of England, although then affliated with 
it. In 1641 the Roundheads in England were establishing one of that country’s 
two major political parties, later to be known as Whigs, opposed to Tories; 
then as Liberals, opposed to Conservatives. 

Other early leaders included the following, who became Upper Norfolk 
representatives in the House of Burgesses in addition to the representatives 
named above: Daniel Gookin, Jr., formerly of Newport News, and John 
Carter, 1641/2; John Carter and Randall Crew, both serving second terms, 
1642/3; Randall Crew (third term) and Moore Fauntleroy, 1644; Philip 
Bennett and Moore Fauntleroy (second term), 1644/5; Edward Major and 
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Richard Wells, 1645; Edward Major (second term) and Samuel Stoughton, 
1646; and Moore Fauntleroy (third term) ; and Samuel Stoughton and Richard 
Wells (both second terms), 1647. 

With the settlement of Nansemond County, the prevailing politico-re- 
ligious warfare spilled over from England into Virginia and consequently into 
this local area, paralleling on its own level the Indian wars being waged 
against the marauding tribesmen. In March, 1642/3 an important event oc- 
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curred—the division of the county’s single parish into three parishes. The 
first glebe was established in 1636 and in 1640 Percival Champion gave land 
to serve as a glebe for Upper Norfolk Parish. Churches were built in each 
parish in 1643. 

Continuously from 1607 until the American Revolution, the Church of 
England was the Established Church in Virginia. The clergy were inducted 
into office by the Governors, and the church itself was supported like any 
other institution of government through tithes paid by the people. The au- 
thority to “present” clergymen rested in the vestry of a church, a body of 
about twelve men elected by the people, generally the men most respected 
in the community concerned. The authority of the vestry was specifically ec- 
clesiastical, and was conceived of as including the care of the parish poor and 
the holding of all trust funds for such purposes. The vestry fixed the rate 
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and received all tithes. The people were identified with the Church and with 
the State; as some expressed it, they were the State, and they were the Church. 
The chosen parson was theirs. His duties and his authority were defined. 
Every male over sixteen years of age was titheable. Records indicate that the 
tax rate for tithes between 1750 and 1800 varied between 28 and 60 pounds 
of tobacco per poll. But Nansemond tobacco was priced at around 2 cents 
or less per pound, and the tithe was most likely not burdensome. Tobacco 
was in those days the common currency. The minister's salary was 16,000 
pounds of tobacco per year. The clerk of the chapel received 1,000 pounds. 
Once, while the minister’s office was vacant for an extended time, the clerk’s 
salary in the Upper Parish went up to 2,000 pounds. Governor Gooch stated 
the top price of tobacco in Virginia to have been, in 1728, 3d (6 cents) per 
pound. By 1744 there were 1,139 titheables in this parish. 

The three original parishes were called South, East and West (renamed 
Upper, Lower and Chuckatuck in 1680). As was customary, each parish had 
several chapels of ease: There were the second Chuckatuck Church of 1700, 
and in Upper Parish the Middle Chapel (of uncertain date), the Upper (or 
Somerton) Chapel of 1692, Upper New (or Holy Neck) Chapel of 1748 
which replaced the Somerton Chapel, and Cypress Chapel of 1758. The first 
church in Upper Parish was Old Brick Church (not to be confused with the 
one of the same name in Isle of Wight County), which after years of use 
was abandoned as unsafe when a new parish church was built in Suffolk 
Town in 1753. This parish outgrew the other two at an early period, follow- 
ing population trends. At the outset the lands along the Nansemond River 
and the Western Branch were the first to be settled. But after 1700 the upper 
portion of the county received a large influx of settlers. And with the growth 
of Upper Parish, the other two parishes, Lower and Chuckatuck, were merged 
in 1725 to form Suffolk Parish, which still was not so populous as Upper 
Parish until a part of Upper Parish was added to it in 1749. In Suffolk Parish 
there were two churches—the old Glebe Church or Bennett’s Creek Church 
(the parish church), built in 1738, and the third church at Chuckatuck, 
now St. John’s, erected between 1753 and 1756. 

Some of Nansemond County’s early religious leaders were outstand- 
ing. The Rev. George White, mentioned in Chapter IX, was on the Nanse- 
mond River in 1635. Thomas Bennett, of Trinity College, B.A., 1624/5 
(Cantab.), was ordained by the Bishop of Peterborough in 1628, and headed 
an independent congregation in Nansemond until banished by Governor 
Berkeley in 1648. In 1653 Roger Green, of County Norfolk, England, was in 
this county. He was one of the few to receive bounty land from the Assembly 
for settling in the southern part of Virginia (Roanoke Island). William 
Housden served in West (Chuckatuck) Parish in 1680 and simultaneously in 
Isle of Wight County. In the same parish William Rudd served in 1703, 
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Thomas Hassell in 1709 and Samuel Wallis in 1714. In East Parish John 
Wood (Magdalen College [Oxon.}] 1658) was preaching in 1680, and Giles 
Rainsford in 1714. Leaders in South (Upper) Parish were: John Gregory in 
1680, Thomas Hughes from 1716 to 1719, William Balfour in 1744 and 
1745, William Webb from 1747 to 1760 (he became master of the Grammar 
School at the College of William and Mary in 1760 and so served until 1762), 
and Pate Lunan from 1760 to 1774. In Suffolk Parish, so named in 1725, 
early leaders were Nicholas Jones, ordained in 1723, served in Lynnhaven 
Parish from 1726 to 1728, and came to Suffolk in 1731; MacKensie, 
1753 and 1754; John Agnew, 1754 to 1775; Henry John Burges, 1778; and 
Arthur Emmerson, Jr., 1785. 

Into the system of the Establshed Church, Richard Bennett introduced 
an independent element. As already indicated, in 1641 he sent his brother 
to New England to bring back Puritan ministers. At that time the Established 
Church in Nansemond was in the charge of the Rev. Thomas Harrison, 
formerly chaplain to Governor Berkeley and minister of Elizabeth River 
Parish, 1640-45 (see Chapter X). The growth of the independents worried 
the authorities, who adopted suppressive tactics. Independence in religion 
spelled political disloyalty, and in that period of bitter struggle between 
Cromwell and the British Crown Virginia was predominantly loyalist. By 
1648 strong pressure was brought to bear against the Nansemond County 
independents and their co-religionists. The Rev. William Durand, another 
minister of Elizabeth River Parish, Lower Norfolk County, a leader in the 
movement, was banished only a few months before the execution of Charles I. 
He retired to Maryland, where he received an 800-acre grant for importing 
persons into that colony. Harrison and others were expelled. Some who stub- 
bornly held to their views were imprisoned. All were disarmed. The insurgent 
spirit was temporarily broken. Some went to Maryland at the invitation of 
Governor Stone, deputy of the Catholic convert, Lord Baltimore. 

Throughout this period Protestant Virginia and Catholic Maryland were 
in conflict. Richard Bennett remained loyal to the Parliamentarian movement 
in England and America and to the dissenters whose conception of life, for 
him, carried the lifeblood of the future. He was of solid English background. 
His uncle, Edward Bennett, a London merchant and a planter of Isle of 
Wight, was an elder in the Puritan or Ancient Church, founded in London 
in 1592, which removed to Holland in 1597. Richard Bennett himself was a 
leader in the Puritan Colony which left Isle of Wight, England, before 1635, 
settling first in Nansemond when he came to this continent and then about 
1650 in Anne Arundel County, Maryland. In 1652 he was appointed Gov- 
ernor of Virginia and Maryland for the new Cromwell government, and in 
Virginia he was supported in that year by two Speakers of the House of 
Burgesses who shared his views—in the early part of 1652 by Edward Major 
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and later in the same year by Thomas Dew,* known for his liberal ideas. 
Bennett had gone to England after installation of Cromwell, and he returned 
in 1652 with his gubernatorial appointment and as one of a group of com- 
missioners sent to America aboard an English fleet to receive Virginia’s full 
submission to the new government in the European homeland. 

To carry out his assignment as Governor, Bennett proceeded to Maryland, 
where he was assisted by Captain William Claiborne as secretary of state. 
Together they deposed Governor Stone in a proclamation of March 29, 1652, 
divesting him and Lord Baltimore of all authority in the province. By June 
the Bennett government was firmly established in Maryland, he himself being 
back in Virginia. In 1654 Lord Baltimore directed Governor Stone to re- 
establish the proprietary government, and armed resistance to Bennett fol- 
lowed. Bennett’s activity in governmental affairs continued, however, until he 
retired to private life in 1657. In Maryland he and many of the Virginians 
who went there to live resided at Providence, which later became Annapolis. 

“Independent” thought in the colony was waxing, not waning, and one 
of those who continuously befriended this manner of thinking was Richard 
Bennett himself. Often the victories of the Established Church were only 
nominal ones—on this side of the Atlantic and across the sea. An important 
evidence of the new trend was the organization in 1648 of the Society of 
Friends in England by George Fox, whose followers came to be known as 
Quakers. Some of the new sect arrived in Boston in 1656, but were promptly 
banned by Massachusetts law and sent back to England in 1657. Virginia 
likewise tried to keep them out. But into both Massachusetts and Virginia 
the Quakers came in increasing numbers, despite opposition, establishing for 
themselves that record of persistence and determination always associated 
with them. 

At that period the Quakers were described as “fanatics courting martyr- 
dom.” They readily mocked existing institutions and the rulers of the colony, 
on occasion interrupted public worship at Established Church services, and 
when entertaining strong convictions refused obedience to the law. By 1660 
there were stringent laws against them. Captains of vessels bringing them in 
were fined. All who were apprehended were held until they promised to leave. 
They were punished if they returned after being ordered to leave. If they 
came a third time they were treated as felons. But if, being convicted, they 
would give security not to meet in unlawful assemblies, it was provided that 
“then and from thenceforth such persons shall be discharged from all pen- 
alties.” It was Virginia policy not to interfere with an individual’s religious 
freedom unless he joined with others against the laws of the land. Even when 
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a member of the House of Burgesses was accused of being a Quaker, he was 
not expelled until he had refused to take oaths of allegiance and supremacy. 

Despite all suppressive measures, the Quakers held public gatherings, 
founded meeting houses and extended their influence. History has shown why 
they were able to do so, their strength arising directly out of the purity and 
depth of their principles. In 1672 Fox himself and his companion, William 
Edmundson, visited Nansemond County on a preaching tour. As Nansemond 
had welcomed Puritan ministers in 1636 and thereafter, it was kind to the 
Quaker leaders, who held meetings “at Nansemond River, where Colonel 
Dew of the Council and several officers and magistrates attended, and at 
Somerton, also at Widow Wright’s in Nansemond where many magistrates, 
officers and high people came.” An early Quaker leader in Chuckatuck Parish 
was John Copeland, whose nephew was probably Joseph Copeland, caretaker 
of the Statehouse at Jamestown, whose name was unearthed at Jamestown 
on an old pewter spoon fragment marked “Joseph Copeland, Chuckatuck, 
1675” (which, incidentally, is the oldest piece of dated and identified pewter 
in British America) .* 

The Quaker faith was widespread, and even Bennett, the county’s great 
man, fell under the spell of Fox, whose associate, William Edmundson, wrote 
of Bennett: 


He was a solid, wise man, received the truth and died in the same, leaving 
two friends his executors. Bennett’s will dated in 1674 describing himself of 
Nansemond River was proved in court April 1675. He gives to the county 
where he lives and has long lived 300 acres of land, the rents to be received 
yearly by the churchwardens of the parish and disposed of towards the relief 
of four aged and impotent persons. 


Bennett undoubtedly paid passage to Virginia of many who became leading 
“dissenters” of religion and politics. In addition to service as a Burgess and 
as a member of the Governor’s Council, he was Governor under the Com- 
monwealth from 1652 to 1655, and after service as agent for Virginia in 
England in 1656 he became a member of the Governor’s Council again in 
1658 and so served for the rest of his life. In 1660 he became a major general 
of militia. His associates in the Virginia government, Edward Major and 
Thomas Dew, were both sympathetic with him in matters of general prin- 
ciple, and each served as Speaker of the Assembly while he was Governor. 

It was not easy to be a man of principle in those days in either politics or 
religion, and Bennett was exactly that in both. But he was not without com- 
pany. Two brothers named Jordan worked in both England and America for 
the “truth” as presented by the Society of Friends. According to Chuckatuck 
Meeting House records, Thomas Jordan was born in 1634, “received the truth 
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in 1660 and abode faithful in it.” He ‘suffered ye spoiling of his goods and 
ye imprisonment of his Body for ye truth’s sake, and continued in ye truth 
to the End of his dayes.” 

Then, as now, the Quakers sometimes succeeded where others failed, in 
matters of practical life in the outer world as well as in those of conscience. 
Ofter they were effective in the settlement of land disputes and conflicts over 
wills. Perhaps their very strictness inclined them toward a more clear-cut 
sense of justice, although this is difficult to recognize in the instance of a 
father disowning a son who married outside the Society. 

If the Puritan, Quaker and dissenter influence in Virginia was characterized 
by an iron-like strictness, such was not the rule in Virginia life as a whole, 
where generous hospitality sometimes made life seem lavish. In 1728, when 
a Board of Commissioners was named to determine the boundary between 
North Carolina and Virginia, Colonel William Byrd made an official visit to 
Colonel Andrew Meade near the headwaters of the Nansemond. He noted 
that on leaving the county “we passed no less than two Quaker meeting 
houses. That persuasion prevails much in the lower end of Nansemond County 
for want of ministers to pilot the people to a decenter way to heaven. The 
ill reputation of the tobacco in these lower parishes makes the clergy unwill- 
ing to accept of them except such whose abilities are as mean as their pay.” 

So the history of Nansemond County social life is sharply divided between 
a straightlaced dissenter mode of living and, on the other hand, a warm 
hospitality such as to dwarf by comparison anything of the sort known in 
modern times. On visits from house to house the decanter was always open 
in those prosperous days. Consumption of the favorite beverages of the day 
was not considered in any way offensive, even by the vestry and the clergy 
of the Established Church. On occasion a wealthy citizen at his death would 
bequeath specific sums to close friends for the purpose of furnishing supplies 
for the customary wake. When two parsons were arraigned in Upper Parish 
for being too much addicted to drink, it was probably because the low 
salaries offered had attracted ministers who were not of the best quality and 
whom the community did not care too much for anyway. In addition to those 
two, who were so arraigned by the vestry, Parson Agnew gained the com- 
munity’s violent dislike—but for other reasons. More anon about Parson 
Agnew. 

Before passing on to more serious matters, another reference or two may 
be made to indicate the general attitude toward drink and other matters of 
social behavior. The justice of the peace was an office of high repute in 1700. 
In Nansemond, eight justices of the peace were provided. They were “eight 
of the most able, honest and judicious persons in the county” by definition, 
and the eldest of them was to serve as sheriff, but to hold the office for only 
a year. A justice refusing to serve as sheriff was heavily fined. Also, a special 
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act was voted to provide punishment for any justice “overtaken of drink on 
court day.” 

Until 1705 county courts were required to provide at every court house 
three essential items of punishment—stocks, a pillory and a ducking stool. 
In the words of one statute, “Whereas oftentimes many brabbling women 
often slander and scandalize their neighbors, for which their poor husbands 
are often brought into chargeable and vexatious suites and cast in great 
damages, Be it enacted that in actions of slander occasioned by the wife as 
aforesaid, after judgment passed for the damages, the woman shall be pun- 
ished by ducking.” 

As indicated above, responsibility for care of the poor rested mainly with 
the Established Church. The Quakers took care of their own. In 1755 the 
Assembly passed a measure that every person receiving aid from the parish 
of the Established Church should wear on the shoulder of his right sleeve, 
in open and visible manner, a badge bearing the parish name cut in blue, red 
or green cloth. If any should neglect or refuse to wear this badge, he would 
suffer withdrawal of his allowance or else be whipped, not to exceed five 
lashes, for each offense. In most parishes the law was a dead letter, but for 
some reason it was enforced in Suffolk Parish, at least to the extent of sup- 
plying the badges and making the poor wear them if they were to collect 
their allowances. 

Another law in the early days of the colony required that every man 
“fitting to bear arms” must bring his gun with him to church. The purpose of 
that law was mainly defense against surprise attacks from the Indians. With 
the expulsion of the Indians, this law became dead. But in as much as the 
Nansemond and Nottoway tribes held out to a very late period, so did the 
custom endure in Nansemond County long after it was abandoned along the 
seaboard. 

The county court was held in Upper Parish before the creation of the 
Town of Suffolk. It was situated a few miles east of Suffolk. The county 
clerk was appointed by the Governor in Council. In 1734 the county suffered 
a misfortune which was destined to be twice repeated thereafter—the de- 
struction by fire of the house of the county clerk, who then was Christopher 
Jackson. Most of the records were burned. Included in the fire were several 
properties, and special acts of the Assembly were passed to relieve those whose 

possessions were lost in that catastrophe. The earliest historical information 
on the county available from original records inside its borders is that con- 
tained in the vestry books of Upper Parish, beginning in 1744, and Suffolk 
Parish, dating from 1749. 

An early educational institution of the county was the Yeates School, 
established by John Yeates. His will, dated September, 1731, provided 
maintenance for two schools which he built and payment for their teachers. 
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He also left provision for a communion service for the church, as well as a 
pulpit cloth and cushion, a great Bible and some theological works, and to 
“my friends, the Gentlemen of the Vestry living this side of the river a treat 
at my house’’ and to “my worthy friends, the worshipful court of Nansemond, 
ten shillings to drink for my sake.” Yeates’ will also mentions Rev. Nicholas 
Jones, presumably minister of Suffolk Parish, possibly a schoolmate. 

Much of the early public life of the county was taken up with efforts for 
defense. When an act was adopted in 1667 providing for the building of forts 
in Virginia’s different counties, the Nansemond fort commissioners met on 
October 23 of that year. Each fort had to have a place suitable for storage of 
a magazine and had to accommodate at least eight great guns. The walls 
were to be ten feet high and three feet thick on the side facing the river or 
any shipping. Named to work together toward construction of such a fort 
were the counties of Nansemond, Isle of Wight, Lower Norfolk, Elizabeth 
City and Warwick. In 1671 it was decreed that all forts must be repaired with 
brick unless the repairs were minor, and it is on record that the Nansemond 
commissioners met on November 6 of that year to look after the repairs. 

Acts of 1680, 1691 and 1705 concerned the building of towns. The first 
of them, that of June, 1680, an “Act for Co-habitation and Encouragement of 
Trade and Manufacture,” is discussed in detail in Chapter XII. In Nansemond 
County a town was to be established at “Colonel Due’s Point, alias Huffes 
[Hough’s} Point” (now Town Point). This act was repealed in 1681. An 
Act of April, 1691, titled an “Act for Establishing Ports and Markets,” re- 
sulted in establishment of a port and market “at Huffes Point where formerly 
by law appointed and accordingly laid out and paid for and built upon 
pursuant to the said law.” This second act was also repealed in 1692/3. In 
October, 1705, the third town act was passed “for Establishing Ports and 
Towns (or Burghs),” with the result that a “burgh” or “borough” was set up 
on the Nansemond River under the name of Nansemond. At this town, 
Monday and Thursday were to be set aside each week as market days, and 
after October 15, except for Sundays, there was to be a period of fair days 
where the planters and the Indians would come to trade. Some of the old fair 
grounds abound to this day with remnants of the Indians’ stone tools, which 
they used until these were supplanted by guns and steel tools. The Act of 
1705 was repealed in 1710. All of the acts under which this type of community 
growth took place are discussed in detail in Chapter XII. 

In 1740 a ferry was established from Nansemond Town to Hampton. 
The price of a trip was to be 7 shillings 6 pence for a man and his horse. 
If more than one were traveling, the price decreased to 5 shillings. Villages 
sprang up at Somerton, which was at first called Summertown, and at Chuck- 
atuck and South Quay. At South Quay was the dock where many travelers 
took boats to North Carolina. Along the shores of the Nansemond were 
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farms where foodstuffs were raised for home consumption and sometimes 
for sale. Tobacco was widely sold. Hunting and fishing were popular then, 
as they are today, and at an early period one man began making fish-hooks 
for use in the colony. An act of 1712 provided for the building of a “rolling 
house”’ to roll tobacco to the river banks for shipment, and in May, 1720, the 
act was amended to include storage of grain and salt in the same structure. 
In time Nansemond became a center for trading of North Carolina tobacco 
as well as its own with the outside world. Warehouses succeeded the old 
rolling houses—three of them in Nansemond County. One was at Lawrence’s, 
one at Sleepy Hole Point, and a third at the widow Constance’s, site of 
the present city of Suffolk. The town of Suffolk was established by law in 
1742, to be built at Constance’s warehouse. Its development is the subject 
of a separate chapter in this history.* At about the same time the peanut 
made its debut in the area, probably entering the country aboard slave ships 
from Africa. Much of the processing phase of the peanut industry is centered 
in Suffolk. 

Although the peanut appeared early, it did not assume important indus- 
trial proportions until later. It was rather the Dismal Swamp that furnished 
Nansemond County’s main commercial activity. Perhaps the early interest of 
George Washington helped to start this trend. In his diary for October, 1763, 
after he had explored the Dismal Swamp as a prospector or engineer in that 
same year, he wrote briefly of the experiences he had had there, and was 
mainly responsible thereafter for the digging of two canals through the 
Swamp, as a result of which a great deal of lumber trade developed in the 
county. 

Those were expansive days for Nansemond County. But future events 
were casting before them the shadows of war, which were destined to inter- 
fere with the area’s steady forward development. The construction of Vir- 
ginia’s fort system has already been mentioned. When the Stamp Act and 
other offensive laws were being passed by the English Parliament, with re- 
sultant rising unrest in Virginia, Nansemond had 644 men in her militia. 
Merchants from Nansemond and Suffolk attended a meeting in Williamsburg 
in 1770 to survey the situation of the colony as a whole and to lay plans for 
meeting the danger. , 

Things were coming rapidly to a head. And again the Church figured in 
the developments. Parson John Agnew, mentioned earlier in this chapter, be- 
came intensely active in the spring of 1775, visiting his congregation freely 
and on one particular Sunday urging especially strongly attendance at services 
at the old Glebe Church. The entire church was filled with women, and 
500 men stood outside the building, listening as they leaned at the windows. 


* See Chapter XXIII. 
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The minister was heard to read a prayer for the King, which was followed 
by no marked disapproval. Then Parson Agnew announced his text: “Render 
unto Caesar the things which are Caesar's.” Developing his theme, he de- 
cried the heinous sin of disloyalty to government. The sermon had advanced 
but a short way when a vestryman and magistrate, William Cowper, left his 
pew, mounted the steps of the pulpit, and ordered Agnew down. Agnew 
said, “I am doing my Master's business.” A battle of wits followed—one of 
the opening blasts in the Revolution in Virginia. Cowper's reply was: “Which 
master? Your Master in heaven or your master over the seas? You must 
leave this church or I will use force.” “I will never be the cause of breeding 
riot,” Agnew said, “in my Master's house.” Thereupon the crowd parted to 
form an aisle through which Agnew walked out. Then they quietly dis- 
persed and went their ways. Agnew never returned to the church. 

As the fury of the colonies rose to fever pitch over injustices of English 
policy, the episode of Parson Agnew caused wide talk throughout Nansemond 
County. Agnew continued his activity despite warning from the newly formed 
Nansemond County Committee of Safety, which first met July 11, 1774, and 
which held a meeting on March 24, 1775, specifically to deal with the case 
of the Rev. John Agnew, who had continued his activity “against disloyalty” 
despite repeated warnings. Finally the Committee, which was functioning in 
conjunction with similar Committees of Safety in other Virginia counties, sent 
a full report through its secretary, John Gregorie, to the Virginia Gazette, 
which published on April 8, 1775, the “Charges against Parson Agnew.” 
After being sentenced by the Nansemond County Court of Commissioners, 
Agnew left the county in that year, and became chaplain of the Queen’s 
Rangers, a British troop. He was taken prisoner with his son, Stair Agnew, 
during the Revolution, and was taken to France. 

Subsequent meetings of the Committee of Safety concerned merchants 
who had shipped goods contrary to defense provisions and a woman who 
wrote to relatives in Norfolk about troop movements. War heightened the 
importance of Nansemond County as a whole, and directly affected the lives 
and destinies of local people. At the burning of Norfolk in 1776, Suffolk 
received many of the refugees from that stricken city, with the result that the 
town and county were threatened by lack of food through that difficult 
period. It remains a tribute to the spirit of Virginia that all, however, were 
cared and provided for. 

When the Chesapeake Bay was blockaded by the English, only Albemarle 
Sound in North Carolina remained for the passage of foreign trade. At that 
juncture the tributaries and inlets of the Sound became crucially important 
waterways, and the depot for this commerce in Nansemond County became 
the community of South Quay, on Blackwater River in adjoining Southampton 
County; this river flows into the Chowan River, a tributary of the Sound. 
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Materials shipped by this route included government supplies, which were 
carried onward from South Quay by wagon train to Suffolk. The several 
attempts by the British to capture or destroy these supplies failed, and they 
were never able to advance as far as Suffolk. 

The historic Virginia State Convention of 1776 gave the new State its 
constitution, which is described as the first written constitution of a free state 
in history. It embodied George Mason’s Bill of Rights. Nansemond County 
was represented in that convention by Colonel Willis Riddick, commandant 
of the County Militia, and William Cowper, who was popular for his role 
in expelling Agnew from Bennett’s Creek Church. Colonel Riddick again 
represented Nansemond in the convention of 1788, twelve years later, which 
ratified the Constitution of the United States, his associate from the county 
on that occasion being Solomon Shepherd. 

In 1779 Nansemond County suffered its worst at the hands of the English. 
Sir Henry Clinton had decided to attack Virginia by means of a powerful 
fleet which anchored at Hampton Roads and landed a force under General 
Matthews, occupying Portsmouth and committing extensive devastations. The 
burning of Suffolk on May 13 of that year was an event which more specifi- 
cally concerned Suffolk than any other part of the county and will therefore be 
treated in the next chapter, which is given over entirely to Suffolk’s develop- 
ment. But from Suffolk, the fire of the attack spread over considerable dis- 
tances, even crossing the river and sweeping many miles through the marshes. 
Lord Cornwallis crossed the James River from Williamsburg and marched 
through this county, going across the Nansemond River at Sleepy Hole 
Ferry. Also at Suffolk at that troublesome period were Parson Agnew and 
his son, Stair Agnew, chaplain and a captain respectively in the Queen’s 
Rangers. During that time the County Court moved its sessions to Chucka- 
tuck, coming back to Suffolk only after the conclusion of hostilities. 

The Established Church was a notable loser from the Revolution. Some 
ministers were loyal to the English. Others were forced into secular work in 
order to survive. Some were in service in the Continental Army. Of an 
original 90 such ministers, scarcely more than twenty still had parishes at the 
end of the war. The Church itself shared the hatred that grew for all things 
English. The vestry became disliked as much as it had once been liked. Many 
counties discontinued the Established Church entirely. In Nansemond, the 
parish churches continued at Bennett's Creek, Chuckatuck and Suffolk. Cypress 
Chapel, established as a chapel of ease for Upper Parish in 1758, became 
Methodist. The church at Suffolk was badly damaged during the British 
occupation. An effort to raise funds by subscription for restoring it failed 
in 1791, and in 1820 the old church was pulled down. The bricks were sold 
at that time. Bennett’s Creek Church was in a completely dilapidated condition 
by 1812. It was remodeled and repaired in 1854. The chapels in Upper Parish 
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passed out of the Established Church’s hands after the Revolution. These 
chapels were without ministers to serve them, and the people offered the 
buildings for use by Methodist preachers who carried on missionary work 
in them. One noted Methodist preacher, the Rev. James O'Kelly, eloquent 
and zealous in his activity, resigned from the Methodist organization in 1793 
along with several other ministers and established the Republican Methodists. 
The Cypress Chapel congregation went along with him in the new venture. 
In 1801 this new organization became the Christian Church. 

Holy Neck Chapel, another Upper Parish chapel of ease, established in 
1748, underwent a similar history. In 1800 a meeting house was built by 
popular subscription in Suffolk on the site of the present cemetery. Baptists, 
Methodists and Episcopalians participated in the effort, and O'Kelly held 
services there for a time. 

Glebe lands were confiscated and sold by legislative act, the proceeds 
going to the overseers of the poor. The glebe in Upper Parish was a case in 
point. In Suffolk, however, Parson Jacob Keeling fought the case in court, 
proved that the land had been a private gift, and won his battle. This valuable 
glebe farm is still held by the trustees of the Episcopal Church in this parish. 

In 1820 an agricultural depression set in, continuing for five years. Pop- 
ulation stopped increasing. There was trading in tar, turpentine and slaves. 
The Dismal Swamp and its juniper forests remained the largest single source 
of revenue. In 1835 the canals of that no-man’s-land bore 3,000,000 shingles 
to the outside world. Farmers began to use the marl so widely distributed 
here for the improvement of their acreages. Crops gained in quality. Indian 
corn became a staple product. 

In the War between the States the county furnished its quota of soldiers. 
The Nansemond County Militia remained well organized in the period that 
followed. It was composed of the Fifty-ninth Regiment, of which Colonel 
Hugh H. Kelly was colonel commandant in 1844. Captains of light infantry 
at that period were Wiley Parker, Jr., R. R. Smith, E. D. B. Howell, Nathaniel 
E. Pruden, John Oberry and Edmund Riddick. There were also a company 
of light artillery and one or more companies of cavalry. Some of these same 
men served in the Mexican War of 1848. The cavalry forces were in com- 
mand of Captain B. D. Smith in 1849. 

In that year Captain Smith petitioned for new arms, and his petition was 
granted. His company became Company I of the Thirteenth Virginia Cavalry 
during the War between the States. Its members were noted in that conflict 
for carrying the old flint and steel pistols provided by act of Legislature in 
1849. Muster Day became a big event in Nansemond County. Legends survive, 
though records are perhaps happily lost, of many a county champion who went 
down to oblivion on its anniversary each year. Political aspirations, too, are 
said to have been kindled on this day. Town fights were settled. The muster- 
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ground at which these events developed and passed was situated three miles 
southwest of Suffolk. 

The years from 1835 to 1860 were mainly uneventful. In 1837 a great fire 
nearly destroyed Suffolk, and the county buildings, both court house and jail, 
were obliterated. The clerk’s office escaped, however, despite the loss of 
130 houses in the community. In 1849 the first newspaper appeared, the 
Suffolk Intelligencer. John R. Kilby, its editor, followed the Whig Party line. 

During the War between the States, Confederate troops held Suffolk until 
the evacuation of Norfolk on May 10, 1862. They then withdrew to the other 
side of the Blackwater River. It was on May 12, 1862, that Colonel Dodge's 
New York Cavalry rode into the town and took possession, and other Fed- 
eral forces supported him in considerable quantities. General Peck took over 
the command in September, and prepared for battle. There were ten miles of 
batteries, covered ways and rifle pits, all well protected. Gunboats in the 
Nansemond River aided the Federal troops. On November 14, 1862, there 
was a skirmish between 300 Confederate soldiers under General Claiborne 
and the New York Mounted Rifles, after which all Confederate forces in 
the area withdrew beyond the Blackwater. 

In the spring of 1863 General Longstreet was in command of forces at 
Petersburg. He crossed the Blackwater to obtain provisions from Nansemond 
County, Isle of Wight and nearby North Carolina areas. He also took 
occasion to make a demonstration against Suffolk, preventing the forces 
there from joining General Hooker's army, which General Robert E. Lee was 
then attempting to draw into battle. On April 11, 1863, with Longstreet’s 
advance, came a skirmish on South Quay Road, but the Federal pickets 
were driven back. On the following day there were skirmishes on the Edenton, 
Providence Church and Somerton roads. The Confederates at that juncture 
pushed on to the north bank of the Nansemond, planted a battery near 
Norfleet House, a few miles below Suffolk, and opened fire on the gunboats 
in the river, disabling the Monmouth, the Washington and the West-End. 
These boats drifted on the flats for a time, but were towed off by the 
Stepping Stones and made their way, crippled, down the river. 

Another Confederate battery stood at the mouth of the Western Branch. 
On April 19, 1863, Lieutenant Lamson, of the Federal forces, took Huger’s 
Battery by surprise, and a storming party of 500 attacked the fort from the 
rear. The Confederates in that vicinity were commanded by General French. 
They had failed to establish a proper picket line, and consequently Captain 
Stribling, in command of Huger’s Battery, was unaware of the Federal troops’ 
presence until they were too close to permit of resistance. Moreover, the 
Confederate guns were facing the river and could not be quickly turned in- 
land. The battery was captured and 125 Confederate soldiers were taken 
prisoner. 
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On April 23 there was a further skirmish at Chuckatuck. On April 24 
the Federal forces made two attacks on the Confederate picket lines south 
of Suffolk, where there was brisk fighting for a time, but with few casualties. 
On May 3 Longstreet began to withdraw beyond the Blackwater to his 
former lines, and the siege of Suffolk was ended. Skirmishing on that day 
near Hill’s Point, Reid’s Ferry and Chuckatuck was of a limited nature. Long- 
street tried to get the Confederates to send the gunboat Richmond down the 
James River to the Nansemond, but obstructions in the river prevented. 
He wrote to Lee that he could take the works at Suffolk by assault, but 
that it would cost 3,000 men to accomplish that purpose and the results 
would not justify the sacrifice. Lee wrote in reply: “If you were to capture 
Suffolk, I could not spare men to garrison it.” 

During the nearly three years of Federal occupation, the county govern- 
ment was suspended at Suffolk, court sessions being held at the South Quay 
Church. In August, 1865, sessions were resumed in Suffolk. Peter Prentis, 
county clerk, had been arrested by the Federal forces and imprisoned at 
Point Lookout. The county records were taken to Norfolk for the duration 
of the conflict and kept in the Customs House there. They were returned to 
Suffolk at the close of the war. 

On the night of February 7, 1866, after the war was over and such an 
event seemed unlikely, the clerk’s office caught fire and was destroyed. Official 
records carefully preserved through war and devastation were thus lost for 
the third time in the county’s history, but in a peacetime disaster. It is tradi- 
tional that this disaster was of incendiary origin, instigated by a desire to 
destroy the recorded division of an important estate. 

The county's resources were exhausted from long-continuing support of 
large bodies of occupying armies. From this period Nansemond had to fight 
its way back to a new spirit and to new productivity. So, on the ashes of a 
troublous past, modern agriculture and industry have arisen. 

Like other counties in the area, Nansemond did its share to win two 
world wars, not only by supplying fighting men for the armed forces, but 
by stepping up production of farm products, foods and the necessities of 
life to take care of the vastly increased population in the Port of Embarkation 
area. Those Nansemond County sons who gave their lives in the course of 
duty in World War II were as follows: 


Artis, Louis M., Pvt., A. 

BAKER, SPENCER, Pvt., A. 

BEMBERRY, ARTHUR M., T/Sgt., A. 

Boone, JESSIE QUINTON, Stic, N. Parents, Mr. and Mrs. John W. Boone, 
Holland 

Boyce, EMMETT L. (See Suffolk City) 
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BRADSHAW, GEORGE R., 2nd Lt., A. 

BRIDGER, WALTER D., Sgt., A. Mother, Mrs. Willie B. Bridger, Cypress 
Chapel 

BRYANT, JUNIUS MANSFIELD. (See Suffolk City) 

Coscia, Mario S., Pfc., A. 

GATLING, LEE E., Pvt., A. 

HENDRIX, EpwarD A., Pvt., A. 

JOHNSON, OciE PowELL. (See Suffolk City) 

JOHNSON, ROBERT YATES. (See Suffolk City) 

KELLEHER, HAROLD J. (See Suffolk City) 

LANGSTON, HENRY GARETT, Officer’s Steward 3c, N. Mother, Mrs. Blanche 
Moore Langston, Holland 

Lewis, WARDELL. (See Suffolk City) 

Mayo, ARTHUR S., 2nd Lt., A. 

MUSSELWHITE, ELwoop F. (See Suffolk City) 

PATTERSON, THOMAS, Pfc., A. 

PERSON, WALTER G., S/Sgt., A. 

PICKETT, WILLIAM, T/4, A. 

POWELL, Oris GORDON. (See Suffolk City) 

PRIVOTT, GEORGE WILLIAM. (See Suffolk City) 

RAIFORD, ERNEST JACKSON, Pfc., A. Mother, Mrs. Edward F. Raiford, 
Holland 

TADLOCK, WILLIAM THOMAS. (See Suffolk City) 

TAYLOR, JAMES UNDERHILL. (See Norfolk City) 

TAYLOR, JOSEPH EDGAR, JR. (See Suffolk City) 

UMPHLETT, WILLIE TRuITT, Pvt., A. Wife, Mrs. Ann T. Parker Umphlett, 
Holland 

WALKER, HENRY. (See Suffolk City) 

WALKER, WILLIAM H., 2nd Lt., A. 

Warp, Witpur R., Pfc., A. 

WINBOURNE, RAYMOND W., Pvt., A. Mother, Mrs. Lilla Winbourne, Buck- 
horn 


With Suffolk as an independent city of more than 12,000 population, 
Nansemond County itself raises peanuts in abundance, while Suffolk processes 
them and ships them to the outside world. The area is the world’s first in 
quality and quantity of peanut production. A vast market for the nut exists 
in nearby Isle of Wight County and the entire surrounding district, where 
peanut-fed hogs are regarded as the best for production of Smithfield hams, 
another important industry of the district.* The rambling peanut vines also 


* See Chapters XXVII and XXVIII. 
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furnish forage for the cattle on farms in the upper portion of Nansemond 
County itself. 

With the commercializing of the peanut, which also found a vast market 
for human consumption after the War between the States, renewal has come 
out of desolation and despair. The county is today prosperous and productive, 
particularly of a wide range of farm products. Farm lands have greatly in- 
creased in value. Stock has improved. Corn and cotton are leading farm 
items, and in the lower part of Nansemond County a tremendous truck 
farming business is carried on. Potatoes, beets, cabbage, kale, peas, beans, 
squash, cucumbers, spinach, melons and berries are among the farm products 
raised. Ships drawing 14 feet of water can now enter the Nansemond River, 
and Suffolk itself is an important railway center, being served by the Norfolk 
and Western, Virginian, Seaboard Air Line, Norfolk and Southern, Atlantic 
Coast Line and Atlantic and Danville roads. The Atlantic and Danville was 
under lease to the Southern Railway System from 1899 to 1949, when it 
once more became independent. Agriculture and peanut production have given 
rise to industries such as farm implement manufacturing, agricultural ma- 
chinery, paper box production, fertilizer, lumber and building materials. 
And Nansemond fish and oysters compare favorably with those of the 
Chesapeake. 

Important highway routes connect the county’s communities, with Suffolk 
as a hub of this highway network. United States Route 58 leads from Suffolk 
to Holland, twelve miles to the west-southwest, noted for its peanut and 
lumber production, and to Franklin, in Southampton County. Passing through 
Nansemond County also are Virginia Routes 10 and 32 from Smithfield, 
United States 460 from Petersburg to Suffolk and Norfolk, and United States 
Route 13 southward into North Carolina. Other communities are Somerton, 
near the southern border of the county, and Whaleyville, Cypress Chapel, 
Nurneysville, Magnolia, Driver and Crittenden. Chuckatuck has been fre- 
quently mentioned for its role in the county’s history. 

Nansemond County today is a busy center of Virginia’s agricultural, in- 
dustrial and professional life. Banking, law and the other established pro- 
fessions find their place in the county’s life, and with its sister counties of 
Isle of Wight and Southampton, all of them on the southern banks of the 
James, it forms an important and productive area of Tidewater Virginia. 
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